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and Kant were all trained in a philosophy which was substantially, if not 
expressly, Scholastic ; and it has left its mark upon each, for not only does 
their reasoning constantly imply familiarity with peculiarly Scholastic con- 
ceptions, but the arguments on which they lay most stress are frequently 
'scholastic' in the worse sense of the term, i.e., verbal quibbles based on 
implications assumed to be applicable to the matter in hand. It is this in- 
tellectual descent which alone explains, e.g., the important part played in 
modern philosophy by the conceptions of Substance and Causation ; it 
would be wholly unintelligible if one passed directly from the Greeks to the 
moderns. And, again, is it not foolish to disregard Scholasticism so long 
as we use a terminology which is essentially Scholastic? It is clear, then, 
that Scholasticism is a phenomenon which no thorough student of the phi- 
losophic world can afford to neglect. 

By way of criticism in detail, we may observe that Neo-Scholasticism is 
still steeped in the old ' faculty-psychology,' and hence is fatally prone to 
invent a faculty to do the very thing it wants done. It may also be re- 
marked that Dr. Grimmich's array of objections to Darwinism exhibits the 
common weakness of such objectors, viz., that of implying no alternative 
method of arranging and explaining the biological facts. Hence biology 
has to go on using the Darwinian hypothesis, in the hope that something 
may turn up to remove its difficulties. To alter this state of affairs, the be- 
lievers in a teleological principle which has determined the course of cosmic 
development, must not content themselves with merely asserting its exist- 
ence 'up in the clouds,' but must show how it connects together and 
illumines the biological facts. Their failure to do so almost excuses Weis- 
mann's recent assertion that Natural Selection must contain the solution of 
certain puzzling phenomena, because it is the only thinkable principle in 
biology. F. C. S. S. 

Les lois psychologiques de revolution des peuples. Par Gustave le Bon. 
Paris, Felix Alcan, 1894. — pp. 176. 

The author finds that the main factor in the evolution of a race is its psy- 
chological character. This is as fixed and definite as its anatomical char- 
acter. The highest point in a nation's career is marked by the highest 
degree of unity of spirit among its members. Decay begins with the dis- 
solution of this unity. The difference between a higher and a lower race 
does not consist in a difference in average intelligence, but in the fact that 
the former possesses a few highly developed individuals. The course of evo- 
lution is not towards equality, but away from it. The soul of a people de- 
termines its art, its institutions, and its religion. Even when these are 
borrowed from another people, they are transformed to suit the character 
of the nation that adopts them. Only second in influence are the ideas 
which, after slow development, sometimes break all the bonds of reason 
and produce catastrophic results. The laws given in this work are formu- 
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lated from the facts contained in the voluminous earlier works of M. le Bon, 
and are emphasized with copious illustrations. The main argument seems 
to involve a petitio principii. We can only know the character of a people, 
apparently, from its expression in arts, institutions, etc., while the purpose 
of the argument is to show that the latter are the expression of the former. 

W. B. PlLLSBURY. 

Les lots psychologiques du symbolisme. Par Guillaume Ferrero. 
Traduit de l'ltalien avec de nombreuses modifications. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1895. — pp. x, 249. 

This is an attempt to explain the development of all symbols by the action 
of two laws, the law of mental inertia and the law of least effort. The mind 
will not act unless excited by an external stimulus, and when in action tends 
to move along the line of least resistance. The first four chapters deal 
with the intellectual symbols. Most attention is given to tracing the develop- 
ment of language through simple mnemonics, picture writing, and metaphors, 
to the present complete phonetic system. A chapter is devoted to symboles 
de reduction, — the use of a prominent part of an object as symbol for the 
whole. An extended treatment is given of the tendency of associated 
objects to supplant the original cause as object of the emotions. This the 
author calls Parrit ideo-emotionnel. As instances he cites the worship of 
idols, and the tendency in law to prefer general forms of procedure to the 
demands of justice in the individual cases. By virtue of this law, forms 
which possessed utility in an earlier age, are continued after every cause for 
their employment has ceased to act This is illustrated by the history of 
marriage ceremonies and court procedure among the Romans. Criminals 
and idiots return to the use of symbols suited to their stage of mental de- 
velopment. Part II is an appeal to the courts to revise their procedure by 
ridding it of the useless relics of a less advanced civilization. In a long 
appendix the author takes account of objections to his theory. The work 
is interesting in matter and in style. The only criticism to be made in 
regard to form is that the division into chapters is not always happy. The 
author has made a rich collection of anthropological material, but at times 
strains his logic in the endeavor to reduce it to the laws assumed by him as 
fundamental. The value of the book lies rather in the wealth of matter it 
contains than in scientific explanation of the facts. 

W. B. PlLLSBURY. 

Die Sittlichkeitslehre als Naturlehre. Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 
1894. — pp. ix, 116. 

The Deutsche Gesellschaft fur ethische Kultur has offered prizes for the 
composition of a popular handbook of ethics, at once authoritative and con- 
structive, and independent of all external grounds whether religious or 
philosophical. The book before us is designed to create an interest in this 



